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A brief view of the reasons which have led to the present pub- 
lication, may be regarded as necessary, and is therefore due to the 
public. 

At the present crisis, when an important bill is pending in con- 
gress, on which the vital interests of the nation depend—a bill 
calculated to resuscitate a large portion of the national indus- 
try, now lying dormant—and diminish the enormous balance of 

- trade which accrues against the United States, it is desirable to have 
some vehicle for the regular promulgation of arguments in favour 
of the proposed measure ; but from a variety of causes, access to 
the public eye is debarred in many of the customary channels. It 
would be doing injustice to Messrs. Gales & Seaton not to acknow-. 
ledge, that, during the recess of congress, they afforded their co- 
tumns with commendable liberality to lucubrations on this topic, 
although in direct hostility with their own opinions: but the de- 
bates in congress and the discussions on the presidential question, 
occupy so large a portion of the National Intelligencer, that there 
is no chance of appearance in that paper, of which the circulation per- 
vades the whole union, and which is therefore one of the most eli- 
gible vehicles for matters of universal interest. The unpopu- 
larity of the subject with an influential portion of our citizens 
renders access to other papers equally unattainable. The present 
publication, devoted exclusively to this one subject, is adopted with 
a view in part to lessen this serious inconvenience. 

One fact, among varicus others that might be mentioned, will 
evince the imperious necessity of this measure. Mr. Ritchie, editor 
of the Richmond Enquirer, a gentleman of great respectability, and, 
in general, a correct and enlightened editor, whose newspaper circu- 
lates widely throughout Virginia and North Carolina, published a 
tract of Judge Cooper’s on the subject of the tariff, replete with the 
most palpable errors in point of fact—and with postulata wholly 
inadmissible ; but declined the publication of a set of papers in re- 
nly, calm and dispassionate, and studiously inoffensive. This proce- 
dure, manifestly incorrect, requires no other comment, than that it 
is a violation of the rule— Audi alteram partem. 

Without any personal interest in the question, the editor engages 
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in this undertaking from a deep conviction, resulting from a long 
and laborious investigation of the subject, that the prosperity of 
this nation can never be secured but by pursuing the system which 
whastelévat :d Great Britain to her towering height—and relieved 
France from the intense distresses of long and ruinous wars—a 
system, in a word, the antipodes of the policy which overspread 
this country with distress in 1784, 5, 6, 7 and 8—and in 1817, 18, 
19 and 20. 

The printer will be content with such a degree of patronage as 
may indemnify him for the mere labour and paper employed on the 
work. Views, so very moderate, it is hoped, will not be disap- 
pointed. 

— ore 
To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, the Memorial of the Subscribers, Farmers 
of the State of Pennsylvania, 
ReEsPECTFULLY SHOWETH, 

That your Memorialists, wholly cultivators of the soil, and no other- 
wise concerned in Manufactures, than in their own families, are firmly per- 
suaded that the solid interests of the nation require, that an efficient pro- 
tection be afforded to the manufacturing portion of our fellow citizens, who, 


with few exceptions, have been greatly depressed ever since the return of 


eace. 
. The depression of Manufactures has had the effect to injure agriculture. 
in a two-fold point of view:— 

Ist. From the close of the late war it has driven thousands of manufac- 
turers and artisans, natives as well as emigrants, to agriculture, thus de- 
priving the farmers of a considerable portion of the domestic market fo: 
the necessaries of life, which those classes afford: and moreover convert- 
ing customers into rivals, by the surplus produce, beyond their own con- 
sumption, created by those persons thus deprived of employment at theii 
usual occupations, and compelled to resort for support to the cultivation 
of the soil—thereby perniciously increasing that glut in foreign markets, 
to which may be fairly traced nearly the whole of the complicated dis- 
tresses experienced by the farming interest in the middle states, in past 
years, particularly in 1820 and 1821. 

edly. The want of sufficient protection of Manufactures, greatly impairs 
the market for raw materials, wool, hemp, flax, iron, hides, skins, &c. for 
which, at present, the demand is languid, and in many cases the price hardly 
adequate to the remuneration of the producer. 

The idea, which, in common with the majority of our agricultural brethren, 
we long entertained, of the advantages resulting from purchasing goods 
abroad, because they can be had cheaper than at home, has been proved 
by experience to be ruinously fallacious. ‘The saving, supposing a saving 
really to be made, of a few dollars, in the expense of clothing and other 


manufactured articles, is but a poor compensation for the great diminution 
of the domestic market for raw materials—and for the loss of a quarter 
or half a dollar in the price of a bushel of wheat, and in that proportion 
in other agricultural productions—which diminution and loss are necessary 
results of that policy which so essentially and inevitably impairs the do- 
mestic market for those productions. But experience, which is an incom- 
parably safer guide than theory, abundantly proves, that even the poor sav- 
ing, which has been so speciously held out to induce the agriculturists to 
oppose any further protection of manufactures, has no existence. Of this 
position the event of the high duties imposed on coarse cotton goods, re- 
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moves all possibility of doubt—as the American markets have been steadily 
supplied for years with those articles very far superior to the imported, and 
at a much lower rate than we formerly had to pay for the worthless foreign 
article for which they are a substitute. It therefore clearly appears that high 
duties, in this instance, so far from proving injurious to the agricultural in- 
terest, have conferred on it a solid and substantial benefit; thus proving the 
utter fallacy of dogmas hitherto received by the mass of our citizens with 
the most implicit confidence. And there is every reason to believe, that 
the same results would follow the adoption of a similar course of proceeding 
in the case of woollen, iron, and other manufactures. If it were necessary 
to adduce foreign facts and experience to prove this effect of domestic com- 
petition, both would be amply found in the case of Great Britain, which 
excludes, by duties nearly tantamount to prohibitions, almost all foreign 
manufactures, and is yet enabled to undersell in manufactured goods in 
their own markets those nations which do not protect the industry of their 
people by adequate duties. 

Whatever plausible arguments might be found for the refusal to afford 
adequate protection to manufactures, duri ng the wars of the French Re- 
volution, when we had abundant markets for all our agricultural produc- 
tions, are totally inapplicable to our present situation, in consequence of 
the exclusion of our bread-stuffs, from nearly all the ports in Europe, unless 
when the failure of crops produces a danger of famine. Thus those nations 
from which we receive such imniense amounts of manufactured articles, 
refuse to receive the chief, indeed almost the only important productions 
with which nature enables the inhabitants of the middle states to pay for 
them. We might, therefore, as we have done in the case of our tonnage, 
without impropriety, reciprocate prohibition by prohibition But this is not 
called for. Such an increase of duty as would prevent our- manufacturers 
from being overwhelmed in our own markets by their foreign rivals, would 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

The pernicious effect of the above exclusion is palpable from the reduc- 
tion in the amount and value of the flour exported from the United States 
lately, as follows :— 




















Quantity. Amount. 

Barrels. Dollars. 
Average of 1811, 12,13 - 1,383,149 13,980,000 
1816, 17,18 - 1,121,982 12,346,764 
1821, 22,23 - 879,743 4.819, 506 











Thus it incontestibly appears, that the fortunes and prosperity of those 


of your fellow citizens engaged in the first and most important of all 
human pursuits, the raising “ot grain and other necessaries of life, are held 
by the precarious tenure of the seasons in Europe. If they are adverse, 
farming may be prosperous in the United States: but if otherwise, our hopes 
of a fair remuneration for our labours are blighted and withered. This 
servile dependance on the state of the European markets, is, we respectfully 
submit, unworthy of an enlightened age, and an independent nation, blest 


with such transcendent advantages as heaven has lavished on the United 
States.—Such a state of things is destructive of the vital interests of above 
two-fifths of the white population of the Union, depending chiefly on farm- 
ing; and on every principle of justice calls loudly on the national repre- 
sentatives for a prompt and decisive remedy. 

The protection of that important portion ‘of industry employed in manu- 
factures, at all times a sound and necessary policy, and supported by the 
opinions of the wisest statesmen, and the example of the most prosperous 
nations, has become at present an imperious duty—the foreign dewtaad for 
sur flour having, as above stated, considerably decreased; the quantity 
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about one-third; and the amount nearly two-thirds since 1811, notwith- 
standing the increase of our population in the intervening peried.— W hereas 
our demands for manufactured goods must increase with our increasing 
population. We in consequence buy more from, than we sell to, foreign na- 
tions ; and this, with nations, is as unerringly the read to ruin, as it is with 
respect to individuals. 

Were there any doubt on the important subject thus respectfully pre- 
sented to your view, it would be removed by a comparison of any two tracts 
of our country, in one of which manufactures yre carried on extensively— 
and in the other agricultural pursuits chiefly or wholly, particularly when 
remote from the advantages of sea-port towns, as is the case with one-half 
of our territories. In tiie one, agric ulture and horticulture, certain of steady 
and increasing markets, are carried on with life and spirit—lands are rising 
in price—every thing flourishes—and, what is of incalculable importance 
to the farmers, their females and children find valuable em ployment in and 
from the factories, for fragments of time which would otherwise be wholly 
lost. Habits of industry are thus acquired and rewarded—and public and 
private prosperity pr omoted. Whereas, in parts of the country destitute 
of manufacturing establishments, circulation is either arrested, or moves 
with a sluggish pace—money is rare and difficult to be procured—there 
are no markets for horticultural articles—lands are of little comparative 
value—in a word, every thing languishes. To exemplify this position, and 
to place it beyond the power of contradiction, it is sufficient to refer to the 
ne! ighbourhood of Providence and Wilmington, on the one hand. and numer- 
ous districts in the interior of Pennsylvania and in the fertile districts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee on the other. The difference of soil, and some 
other natural advantages. is greatly in favour of the latter. But the contrast 
in pros perity is immensely i in favour of the former—and the inference in 
support of the system we advocate irresistible. 

We therefore respectfully request you will adopt such a modification of 
the existing tariff, as may afford complete protection to the manufactures 
of our common country. 


December 15, 18258. 
(Presented to Congress, Jan. 1824, and referred to the Committee of Manufactures.) 


$e 


Comparison of the policy of Great Britain with that of the U nifed States 
on the subject of manufactures. From * the Crisis.” 


Foticy of Great Britain. Policy of the United States. 
1. ‘The English government fos- 1. Our covernment has never loan- 


tered its manufactures during their 
infancy, and brought them to perfec- 
tion, by loans, bounties and absolute 
prohibitions. 


. ‘The interests and prosperity of 
the ‘manufacturers are revarded as 
national questions in Great Britain. 


8. The entire English nation, go- 
vernment and people, regard their 





ed a dollar to manufacturers—given 
them a cent of bounty—nor im- 
posed a single pr ohibition—and only 
three prohibitory duties—on yarn, 
coarse cottons, and nails. Our ma- 
nufactures rose to maturity by the 
native energies of the people, under 
duties originally for the most part 
five per cent. and raised from time 
to time for the purposes of revenue. 
. The protection of manufactures 
“a always been regarded by the 
great majority of our ‘politicians and 
statesmen, as a local or sectional 
question. 
8. The interests of the manufac- 
turers are regarded with jealousy by 
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Policy of Great Britain. 
manufactures as one of the main 
springs of their * wealth, power, and 
resources’—and as the sure means 
of laying the whole world under con- 

tribution. 

4. The government lends a ready 
ear to all the applications of the ma- 
nufacturers—redresses their griev- 
ances—and by every possible means 
facilitates their operations, and pro- 
motes their success. T'o these grand 
means of advancing national pros- 
perity and power, their statesmen 
direct a never-winking eye. 


5. The British manufacturers, thus 
protected by the power of their own 
government and the spirit of the 
people, are enabled by their superior 
eapitals to compete with and over- 
eome the manufacturers of most other 
nations, unless the latter are effectu- 
ally protected by their governments. 


6. Unawed by the spectre of “ tax- 
ing the many for the benefit of the 
few” the British government protects 
the farmer from the inroads of the 
productions of foreign agriculture, 
unless when scarcity and high prices 
at home, require the admission of fo- 
reign bread-stuffs; and it equally pro- 
tects the manufacturer against the 
inroads of foreign rivals. 


7. The manufacturers are secured 
in the domestic market by duties all 
but prohibitory; as, for instance— 
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Policy of the United States. 
a large proportion of our statesmen, 
as opposed to the interests of the 
rest of the community. 


4, All the horrible and heart-rend- 
ing distresses of the manufacturers 
in 1816, 17, 18, 19, and 20, when 
so many hundreds were ruined— 
thousands of work people bereft of 
employment—and millions of mo- 
ney sacrificed—were disregarded, 
by representatives, many of whom 
owed their seats to those very ma- 
nufacturers. ‘Their respectful me- 
morials aud petitions were so far 
slighted that not one of them was 
ever read in congress—wwan y of them 
never reported on—and not the least 
attempt made to rescue the memo- 
rialists from destruction. 

5. The manufacturers of this coun- 
try, with comparatively slender capi- 
tals, and inferior skill in general, 
have to struggle with their own vo- 
vernment for protection in the com- 
petition with the manufacturers of 
the whole world, not for any share 
of the foreign markets ; for from most 
of them they are wholly excluded; 
but for their own domestic market, 
under duties which average only 21 
per cent. Thousands have sunk and 
been reduced from affluence to penu- 
ry in the struggle, since the com- 
mencement of our government. Mil- 
lions of money have been thus sacri- 
ficed. 

6. Under the specious but delu- 
sive and destructive idea of guard- 
ing against * taxing the many for 
‘‘ the benefit of the few.” the direct 
and inevitable tendency of our policy, 
is to depress manufactures, and to 
ruin manufacturers—to expend our 
treasures abroad, while thousands of 
our citizens are unemployed or but 
partially and unprofitably employed 
at home—to deprive agriculture of 
the domestic market for the raw pro- 
duce of the soil—and to paralize in- 
dustry of every species. 

7. Foreign manufactures are in- 
vited into our markets, by duties 
chiefly calculated for the purpose of 
revenue. As, for instance— 
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Policy of Great Britain. 
Linen, chequered or striped 
per cent 172 
Linen sails - - do. 104 
China and earthen ware do. 75 
Cotton manufactures, printed, do. 75 
All non-enumerated articles, do. 50 
Glass bottles - do. 80 
8. As far asin its power, the go- 
vernment secures the manufacturers 
the foreign markets by drawbacks of 
duties and excises, and by large 
bounties; as, for instance— 
Bounty on linens at 5d. per yard one 
penny. ; 
Bounty on linens at 6d. or above, to 
18d. one penny half-penny. 
Thus linens at 6d. per yard have 
a bounty of 25 per cent. while they 
are subject here to a duty of only 
151! 
Bounty on plate, per oz. - 16d. 
Every square yard of foreign 
muslin printed in Great Bri- 


tain Rot oe Nae E 5 7d. 

Every hundred weight of stone 
bottles - - - - 5d. 
Bastard sugar per cwt. - 80s. 
Refined or loaf sugar - 46s. 
Gold thread, lace, or fringe s. d. 
er pound - - - 154 


Silver thread, lace,orfringe 11 6 

9. The mercantile interest exerts 
all its energies to promote the na- 
tional manufactures, and to force 
them into all the foreign markets in 
the world. 


10. Scarcely a vessel enters a Bri- 
tish port without some of the raw 
produce of foreign countries, to give 
employment to the industry of the 
British manufacturers. 


11. Scarcely a ship sails from an 
English to a foreign port that does 
not contribute to the prosperity of 
the manufacturing interest of Great 
Britain by carrying its productions 
to foreign markets. 





Policy of the United States. 
Linens -~ - per cent. 15 
Sail cloth - - do. —§ 20 
China and earthen ware do. 20 
Cotton manufactures above 

25 cents per square yarddo. 25 
All non-enumerated articles do. 15 
Glass bottles, one cent each. 

8. Ifa member of congress were 
to ree to foster or encourage ma- 
nufactures by bounties, he would be 
regarded by some of his colleagues as 
a common robber. The respectable, 
but misguided John Taylor, of Caro- 
line, whose abstruse writings are re- 
garded as oracular in a large section 
of the United State, has gone this 
full length. He distinctly states in 
the seventh No. of Arator, without 
any qualification whatever, that any 
amount raised by protecting duties, 
is so much “robbed from agricul- 
“ture.”’ The payment of bounties 
would of course be a higher species 
of robbery. 





> 


9. The mercantile interest has 
zealously and undeviatingly opposed 
any such protection to domestic ma- 
nufactures as would- secure them 
from destruction in the home mar- 
ket by the overwhelming influence of 
the superior skill, superior capitals, 
and foreign governmental support 
enjoyed by the European manufac- 
turers. Every attempt of the kind 
is counteracted by private interfe- 
rence and by remonstrances of cham- 
bers of commerce. 

10. Scarcely a vessel enters our 
ports from Europe or the East Indies, 
which does not bring a portion of 
her cargo to blight the prospects and 
crush the industry of our manufac- 
turers. 

11. Scarcely a vessel leaves our 
harbours for Europe that does not 
carry away materials to promote the 
industry and support the govern- 
ments of that quarter of the globe. 
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Policy of Great Britain. 
12. Nine-tenths of the domestic 
exports of Great Britain are manu- 


Policy of the United States. 
12. Seventy per cent. of our ex- 
ports are calculated to foster the in- 





factures, on which the national in- dustry of foreign nations. 








dustry has conferred one-half, two- Cotton, . - $ 24,035,058 
thirds, three-fourths, or more of their ‘I'obacco, ‘ 6,222,838 
value. Lumber, - 1,307,670 
Ashes, pot and pearl, 1,099,055 
Naval stores, - 447 ,869 
Flaxseed, - 392,772 
Skins and furs, 501,302 
Exported in 1822 ¥ 34,006,562 
Sundries . 15,868,517 
Total : $ 49,875,079 
aI | 2° ee 
Examination of Judge Cooper’s “« Tract on the Modification of the Tariff.” 
No. I. 


Judge Cooper has once more appeared as a polemical writer against the 
modification of the tariif, and published a pamphlet, which is circulated 
with great industry, and hailed as a Saiaihetn triumph by that school of 
political economists under whose banners he has arrayed himself. 

When a man of considerable talents enters with zeal and ardour into a 
eause—studies it for a long time with care and attention—and avails himself 
of all the authors who have preceded him—if he does not make his case 
clear and conclusive to unprejudiced minds, it is fair to:presunie, that the 
cause must be intrinsically unsound. 

That Judge Cooper possesses very considerable talents is a matter of 
public notoriety—that he has entered into this cause with great zeal and 
ardour, and put all his powers into requisition, the strong feeling manifest 
in every page of his work proves. He has three times, in three different 
years, addressed the public on this subject—and, according to his own ac- 
count, studied Adam Smith, Say, Marcet, Craige, Mr. Cambreleng, and 
the North American Review. If, therefore, I prove, as I hope to do, that 
he has fallen into numberless errors in point of fact—that most of his pos- 
tulata are wholly inadmissible—and that some of his most important posi- 
tions rest on the very slippery foundation of ifs—I hope the question may 
be considered as settled in the mind of every candid citizen. I shall enter 
on this examination without much regard to order, but shail be careful te 
quote his arguments fairly, in order to do him justice. 


“Our legislators have the repentant example of Europe us a beacon to direct their 
“course.” p. 3. 


Here is an important assumption, wholly unwarranted by fact. No such 
repentance of restrictive duties exists. If the powers of Europe repented of 
the protection of native industry by prohibitory duties, they could change 
the system without difficulty. But I defy this gentleman in the face of the 
nation, to produce any proof of “ repentance” on the subject of restriction— 
a single instance of any important relaxation in the tariffs of any one nation 
in Europe for ten years, except Russia and Holland, whose fatal examples 
must explode his theory forever in the minds of all those who prefer strong 
facts to mere speculations, however plausible. They hold out an awful 
beacon to our statesmen, to shun the rocks on which the statesmen of Russia 
and Holland were so beguiled and bewildered as to shipwreck the national 
prosperity. 

These cases deserve great detail—but [ shal! be very brie! 
prosperous in 1816, 17, 18, and 19; but, iascinated wit! 


Russia was 
ie theories of 
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Adam Smith and J. B. Say, she adopted a new tariff in 1820, on the de- 
lusive plan of letting trade regulate itself.—In this tariff she abrogated her 
prohibitions and lowered her duties. The country was immediately deluged 
with foreign goods, and, in due course, drained of its specie, as we have been 
in past years, to pay for the surplus of those imports, which far exceeded 
its exports. ‘The most disastrous consequences took place. Circulation was 
stopped. Distress and wretchedness overspread the land. The manufac- 
turers, as was the case in this country, first fell victims to this mistaken 
policy. Agriculture next felt the shock; and finally, bankruptcy swept away 
a large proportion of those commercial houses whose cupidity had paved the 
way for the misery of their country. A single gazette of France, of April, 
1821, contained an account of seven bankruptcies of great commercial 
houses, which had recently taken place in Petersburgh and Moscow, four 
of which were for the enormous sum of 5,579,000 roubles. ‘The amount of 
the remaining three was not stated. The Russian government was petrified 
with astonishment at the calamitous reverse that had taken place so unex- 
pectedly. ‘They hoped, but hoped in vain, that the evil was but temporary, 
and would soon work its cure; that trade would regulate itself; that specie 
would find its level; that ** the nations possessing the precious metals in 
“ greater plenty,” would be * glad to sell them at the increased price.” Utter 
disappointment attended all these fond and delusive expectations. After 
two years Of intense suffering, they were, as Judge Cuoper justly observes, 
“ repentant”’ for their transcendent folly. ‘They retraced their steps, and 
have given the world “a repentant example,” of which it is to be hoped our 
statesmen will not fail to avail themselves. 

But I shall let che emperor speak for himself. His language on the sub- 
ject is clear and unequivocal— 

“To produce happy effects, the principles of commercial freedom must be gene- 
“rally adopted. The state which adopts, whilst others reject them, must condemn its own 
‘industry and commerce to pay a ruinous tribute to those of other nations.” 

‘From a circulation exempt from restraint, and the facility affurded by recipro- 
**cal exchanges, almost all the governments at first resolved to seek the means of 
*‘ repairing the evil which Europe had been doomed to suffer; but experience, and 
“more correct calculations, because they were made from certuin data, and upon the re- 
‘* sults already known of the peace that had just taken place, forced them soon to adhere to 
‘ the prohibitory system, 

“ England preserved hers. Austria remained fuithful to the rule she had laid down, to 
« guard herself against the rivalship of foreign industry. France, with the same views, 
‘‘ ailapted the most rigorous measures of precaution. And Prussia published a new tariff in 
“ October last, which proves that she found it impossible not to follow the example of ti 
“rest of Europe.” 

“In proportion as the prohibitory system is extended and rendered perfect in other 
‘¢ countries, that state which pursues the contrary system, makes from day to day sacrifices 
<< more extensive and more considerable. * * * It offers a continual encouragement to the 
* manufuctures of other countries—and its own manufactures perish in the struggle which 
“they are as yet unable to maintain. 

“It is with the most lively feelings of regret we acknowledge it is our own proper 
‘‘ experience which enables us to trace this picture. The evils which it details have been 
realized in Russia and Poland since the conclusion of the act of the 7-19 of December, 
1818.1 AGRICULTURE WITHOUT A MARKET, INDUSTRY WITHOUT 
“PROTECTION, LANGUISH AND DECLINE. SPECIE IS EXPORTED, AND 
* THE MOST SOLID COMMERCIAL HOUSES ARE SHAKEN. The public pros- 
*‘perity would soon feel the wound inflicted on private fortunes, if new regula- 
** tions did not promptly change the actual state of affairs. 

“ Events have proved that our AGRICULTURE and our COMMERCE, as well as 
* our MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, are not only paralized, but BROUGHT TO 
* THE BRINK OF RUIN.” 

This circular, signed by Count Nesselrode, was dated the 23d of March, 


' The tariff did not go into operation till 1820. 
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1822. The tariff, which acccompanied it, contains prohibitions of above 
300 articles,® of which some are genera, including various species. 

To this strong and decisive fact, from which there can be no appeal, 
what reply will Judge Cooper, or the North American Review, or Mr. 
Cambreleng make? Their theory had a fair trial in Russia. It produced a 
copious harvest of ruin there, as it has uniformly done every where else. And 
this single fact ought to settle the question in the mind of every man who 
is not under the government of inveterate prejudice. 

But the “ repentance” of Europe, which makes such a grand display in 
Judge Cooper’s pamphlet, and which is to admonish our statesmen, is not 
confined to Russia. Holland affords another pregnant example. In 1816, 
she enacted a new tariff, which reduced her duties very low, and abrogated 
all prohibitions. The country was immediately inundated with foreign ma- 
nufactures—the specie was exported to pay for them—domestic manufac- 
tures were ruined—circulation was arrested—commerce decayed—agricul- 
ture was palsied—the capacity of the people to pay taxes was so far reduced 
that the revenue failed to the amount of about $4,000,000 in 1820 and 1821. 

Of the disastrous result of this tariff, I annex a sketch from a celebrated 
work, entitled—* Considerations sur le projet de loi, concernant le nouveau 
** systéme financiér du royaume de Pays bas. A Bruxelles, 27 Juin, 1821.” 

“‘Our people are in the most unfortunate situation for want of work; as it appears 
** from authentic documents, submitted to the states general, that one ninth part of 
** the most industrious nation in the world, passionately devoted to labour, is reduced to the 
“‘ abject state of mendicity, or to solicit aid to support their existence ; that a still more 
* numerous part, the middle and working class, is circumscribed to the consumption 
*‘ of mere necessaries; and that MANUFACTURES and COMMERCE, being in a 
“ languishing condition, the profits of persons who follow those two branches of in- 
“ dustry, are insignificant.” 

“ It is the tariff of 1816, which has opened the door to the productions of foreign 
“industry From that period there has been a constant deficiency in our finances; because 
“the working classes, deprived of wages, have been obliged to diminish their con- 
*‘ sumption of the articles subject to the excise and impost—and because the manu- 
*“« facturers, the merchants, and the traders, deprived of the profit which they derived 
“from the disbursement of most part of those wages, have likewise been obliged to 
*« diminish their consumption. 

“It is since 1816, that the ninth part of the nation is reduced either to mendicity, 
‘or to require assistance [for support. ] ; 

“It is since 1816, that manufactures and commerce have declined with giant 
“ strides : 

“It is since 1816, that the metallic medium of the nation has been lavished to pay 
“tribute to foreign industry. 

“ This disappearance of the specie is most perniciously felt by the reduction of the 
“‘ price of houses, which, except in Brussels and the Hague, have fallen, since that pe- 
** riod, more than one-third ; an irrefragable proof of the impoverishment of the nation; 


“for if our resources were the same as formerly, houses would still command the 
** same price.” 

*“‘ Since the tariff of 1816 has permitted the entry of Scotch stockings and thules 
* under light duties—and since the English thules have almost annihilated our fourish- 
“ing fabrics of lace, there is good reason to believe, that those poor women [engaged in the 
manufacture of lace] “ earn at present but four sous per day.” 


Here we have another fair experiment of the plausible theory which Judge 
Cooper so strenuously advocates, with its calamitous consequences. It 
“holds out to the United States ‘ a solemn warning”’’ against the fascinations 
of letting “ trade regulate itself”—and exposing national industry to de- 
struction from foreign rivalship. 
Thus we find the “ repentant examples” of Europe, invoked to his aid by 
Judge Cooper, recoiling on him and overwhelming his system beyond the 
power of revival. HAMILTON. 


® This new tariff 1 send to Washington to Mr. Clay for the examination of our go- 
vernment. 
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Tables of the population and exports of the United States. 




















































































































* Pitkin’s Tables commence with 1803. 


TABLE I. 
Population Domestic Per head 
: Exports. ’ 
1800 Census 5,319,762 $31,840,903 $5.98 
1801 Estimate 5,480,000 47,473,204. 8.66 
1810 Census 7,239,903 42,366,675 5.85 
1811 Estimate 7,457,000 45,294,643 6.07 
1820 Census 9654,415 51,680,000 5.35 
1821 Estimate 9,944,000 43,571,894 4.38 
1822 Ditto 10,243,000 49 874,079 4.87 
TABLE If.—EXPORTS. 
Flour. Tobacco. Cotton. Rice. Products of 
the forest. 
Barrels. Hhds. Ibs. Tierces. $ 
1801 1,102,444 103,758 20,911,201 94,866 
1811 1,443,492 35,828 62,051,236 119,356 5,286,000 
1821 1,056,119 66,858 134,893,405 $8,221 3,794,341 
1822 827,865 83,169 144,675,095 87,089 3,815,540 
TABLE IU.—EXPORTS. 
Total domes- Products of 
tic exports. Tobacco. Flour. i eet: Rice. 
$ Hhds. Barrels. Tierces. 
1801 47,473,200 103,758 1,102,444 ° 94,866 
1802 36,708,189 77,721 1,156,248 . 79,822 
1803 42,205,961 86,186 1,311,853 | $4,850,000 81,858 
1804. 41,467,477 83,343 810,008 | 4,630,000 78,385 
Total 167,854,827 | 351,008 | 4,380,553 | $9,480,000 |° 334,911 
Average $41,963,706 87,752 1,095,158 | $4,740,000 85,727 
1819 50,976,858 69.427 750,660 76,523 
1820 51,684,000 83,940 1,177,636 71,663 
1821 43,571,894 66,858 1,056, 119 3,794,341 88,221 
1822 49,874,079 83,169 827,865 | 3,815,540 87,089 
Total 196,106,811 303,394 3,812,280 | $7,609,881 323,466 
Average $49,025,702 | 75,848 953,070 | $3,804,940 80,866 
TABLE IV. 
Domestic exports of 1801 - . - - $47,473,204 
Deduct cotton - - - - - - 4 "182,240 - 
45,291,064 
Domestic exports of 1811 - me. 9) 594,645 
Deduct cotton - - - - - - 9,652,000 
35,642,643 
Domestic exports of 1821 - ° . . 43,571,894 
Deduct cotton : - - - - - 20,157,484 
23,414,410 
Domestic exports of 1822 - - - - 49,874,079 
Deduct cotton - - - - - - 24,035,058 
25,839,021 
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These tables tear away the veil by which the true situation of the country 
has been hidden from the eyes of the public, who have been lulled asleep 
by syren songs uf prosperity, while a paralysis has been overspreading the 
face of the land—and while, to use the laneuage of the Directors of the 
Philadelphia Bank, “ the miseries of poverty had invaded the fire-sides of 
so many of our respectable fellow citizens.” 

The first table exhibits a fair comparison of the exports of seven single 
years, whereby it appears, that, while our population has been increasing in 
a ratio unparalleled, the total value of our exports has retrograded for three 
years out of the series. ‘The decline of value per head is lamentable—from 
85> dollars in 1801, to 6,3, in 1811—and to 4,87, in 1822. 

As it would very probably be supposed that the decrease in amount had 
arisen from a decrease in the price of our produce, not in the quantity, 
I have thought proper to present the second table, which displays the me- 
Jancholy and mortifying fact, that the quautity of all our great exports, 
except cotton, was actually considerably lower in 1822, than in 1801, not- 
withstanding the increase of our population 87 per cent. ‘This is a case, 
I believe, without example in the annals of the world. 

As a comparison of single years might be supposed not to exhibit correct 
results, [ have, in the third table, presented two statements; one of four 
years at the beginning of the century; the other, of the four last years, which 
afford an equally unfavourable result, as regards our great staples, flour, 
tobacco, rice, and the products of the forest. 

To the fourth table, attention is particularly invited. I assume the popu- 
=e of the states and parts of states not engaged in raising cotton, as fol- 

ows— 


In 1801 . . A : : -= °° 4,800,000 
igsii - é a ; ; : 6,500,000 
1821 . , , : ; ; 8,500,000 


And also, that the states engaged in its culture, have exported, besides 
that staple, 5,000,000 of dollars each year. It hence follows that the exports 
of the states not engaged in the culture of cotton, were— 


In 1801 at the rate of - - . - $ 8 per head 
1811 - - - - - - 470 
1821 - - : - - - 216 
1822 - - - . - : 2 45 


These estimates may be somewhat erroneous—but they approximate suf- 
ficiently near the truth, to establish a most extraordinary and unparalleled 
depreciation in the value of the surplus produce of the citizens of seven- - 
eizhths of the Union. They also establish the fact, that but for our cotton, 
the present policy of the United States would render us one of the most 
wretched nations under the canopy of heaven: as our wants from abroad 
are annually increasing with our population, while there is not the smallest 
chance of a proportionate increase in the foreign markets for any of the pro- 
ducts of the United States, except cotton : any increased export, therefore, 
of the other staples, would only glut the markets, and reduce the prices. 

On this melancholy and afflictive theme, I could descant for entire pages 
—but I postpone for the present any further investigation of this fertile sub- 
" ject—offering this observation, that Great Britain, bowed down by a debt of 
$ 3150,000,000—taxes $ 251,000,000 per ann.—a hierarchy which costs 
annually $ 34,000,000—a civil list of above $ 6,400,000; exported on the 
average of the three last years, of domestic productions and manufactures, 
at the rate of about thirteen dollars per head, while our total domestic ex- 
ports are below five. Crisis. 
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Reflections on the Proceedings in Congress respecting Manufactures. 
Threats of resistance by Mr. Tatnal and Mr. Hamilton. From “the Crisis.” 

In the proceedings on the subject of protecting manufactures, circum- 
stances have occurred, unworthy of the age in which we live, and indeed 
discreditable to any age. ‘They have been frequently descanted on hereto- 
fore, in the hope of producing an amendment—but to no purpose. I shall 
just glance at some of them. The tobacco-planters have been so completely 
secured in the domestic market, by exorbitant duties, from the commence- 
ment of the government, that the importation of foreign tobacco and snuff 
has been to the last degree insignificant. I have now before me a St. Tho- 
mas’s rh current, of Sept. 8, 1823, in which manufactured tobacco is 

uoted at seven to eight dollars per 100 Ibs. averaging 73 cents per lb. 
‘he duty is ten cents, which is equal to 133 per cent. The usual price 
abroad is ten cents, which makes the duty 100 per cent. The duty on brown 
sugar is three cents per lb. or 100 per cent. The freights are high on both, 
anyones on the latter. Yet tobacco and sugar planters, gentlemen of 
igh standing in society, of nice feelings of honour in private life, who would, 
in that capacity, scorn to be guilty of an unworthy act, are not ashamed to 
make long speeches against imposing a duty of 33 or 372 per cent. on fine 
cottons or on woollens—or 25 per cent. on manufactures ofiron, steel, cop- 
per, and brass, while their own industry is protected by such exorbitant 
duties. Their names stand recorded for such lamentable inconsistency and 
disregard of justice. Of the whole delegations from Virginia and North 
Carolina, there were in 1816, but three members who voted for 33 per cent. 
on fine cotton goods. On such extraordinary conduct, it would be super- 
fluous to offer any comment. ‘There can be but one opinion on the subject, 
among all minds rightly constituted. 

Mr. Hamilton, of South Carolina, and Mr. Tatnal, of Georgia, were so 
far excited, and so very unguarded, during the last session of congress, when 
the modification of the tariff was under debate, as to threaten resistance, in 
the event of the passage of the bill, which must have squinted towards 
separation. 

“Are you prepared,” asks Mr. Tatnal, “ by passing this infernal bill, to add toa po- 
“ verty which is already wearing one portion of our country to the bone, for the purpose 
*‘ of supplying the appetites of a few pampered nabobs? Such a policy is disgraceful 


“to a free people. It is inconsistent with our institutions, and will be destructive of 
“our happiness. And is it thought that we will tamely submit to this treatment ? No, sir, 
“qe cannot. By heaven, sir, we will not.” 

This topic has been often very improperly and very indecorously ad- 
vanced by southern gentlemen. Whether they are serious, or use it by way 
of bravado, it ought to be repelled with indignation, as turbulent and se- 
ditious. The members from the rest of the union will be deficient in their 
duty to themselves and to their constituents, if they ever submit to such 
language again. The subject is to the last degree delicate—and ought to be 
cautiously forborne even in jest. It is playing with edge tools. The threat 
might be retorted with far more propriety. Were it at all admissible to touch 
it, it might be permitted to-the middle states, particularly the great states 
of New York and Pennsylvania, whose chief staple, bread stuffs, has been 
for years excluded from nearly all the markets of Europe, and whoare pre- 
cluded by the predominant weight of southern influence, from any attempt 
at redress, by retaliation, even in the mild shape of moderate protecting 
duties, so as to enable them to employ in manufactures that labour which 
the restrictive laws of Europe, deprive of employment at agriculture. Our 
present domestic policy keeps in Europe a large portion of those who work 
for us; and the profound policy of Europe will not allow us the small boon 
of feeding them there. We are thus equally the victims of domestic and 
foreign policy. To this system, which operates most ruinously on our inte- 
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rests—paralizes our industry—cripples our growth—locks up our coal and 
our iron in the bowels of the earth—and lets our water power run to waste, 
we submit, without any threat of * resistance,” though resistance. would be 
a hundred times more justifiable, and one thousand times more within our 
power and our means than in Mr. ‘Tatnal’s case. Our dearest interests are 
sacrificed, and our sufferings as completely disregarded, as if we were ac- 
tually subservient to our sister states, and did not stand on equal ground with 
them. I respectfully ask Mr. Tatnal and Mr. Hamilton, if cotton were pro- 
hibited in Europe, what course would they steer? Would they not loudly 
insist on retaliatory measures? And if such measures were not adopted— 
if their vital interests were abandoned without any effort at protection, 
would they not then carry inio effect those exspty threats with which 
they and their colleagues have sought to intimidate Congress?—Most 
indubitably they would. Is not the exclusion of our wheat, flour, rye, 
barley, &c. as severe a grievance to us, as the exclusion of cotton would be 
to them? Does it not give us an equal right to insist on retaliatory measures 
or resistance? Surely it does. Let the southern members, then, bear in 
mind the old but pithy fable of the lawyer’s goring bull, which holds out a 
jesson too often disregarded. Crisis. 


re 
From the Winchester Republican, Jan. 17, 1824. 


The Three Brothers ; or, Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures. An 
Allegory. 

Three brothers had a joint interest in a large and productive estate in 
the west, of immense value, and lovely to behold. It was settled upon them, 
not by any deed or testament of man, but by the constitution of nature, and 
the unalterable fitness of things. By the terms of the settlement, Agricola, 
the eldest of the brothers, was the owner and cultivator of the soil. Mer- 
cator, the second brother, had the universal stewardship of the estate, and 
the final disposition of all its surplus productions. ‘To Artemus, the third 
brother, and much younger than the other two, it was allotted to furnish 
every article which ingenuity had devised, and the dexterity of man fabri- 
cated, for the necessity, comfort, or accommodation of man. The intimate 
connexion of these three departments, was as essential to the prosperity of 
the whole in their progressive economy, and each was in its proportion 
as necessary to that end, as the sun, the air, and moisture, are to vegeta- 
tion. A preponderance of any one of these, would destroy the utility of the 
other two; and that which at first preponderated, would of itself afterwards 
cease to be useful. 

Agricola was a robust young fellow, when he first undertook the cultiva- 
tion of the estate. Mercator was a shrewd lad for his age, and gave indica- 
tions of being able, in a very short time, to fill his department completely.— 
Artemus was a weakly child, of tender years, but of great promise for ge- 
nius, enterprize, and capacity, in the department allotted to him. 

They at first entered upon the estate, under the tutelage and wardship of 
their mother, a crafty old dame, who lived at some distance on the other 
side of agreat water. Now these youths were of lofty and independent 
spirits, with whom blandishment and persuasion would do any thing, but 
coercion nothing at all. The old lady’s servants were skilful in brass, in iron, 
in leather, in flax, and in wool, and in making the holiday suits, in which 
the inhabitants of this great plantation were in the habit of vying with each 
other as to who could wear the finest; as well as a great number of toys, 
bawbles, and gewgaws, in which they took great delight. Andas of course, 
those members of the old lady’s family were employed to furnish the plan- 
tation with necessaries at first, they became such favourites afterwards with 
their gairish arts, that nothing was esteemed but what came from their hands 
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At this time Artemus was entirely overlooked, or as little thought of as 
if he had not been born. This was exactly the state of things desired by the 
mother. By it her domestics were enriched, and she profited much until 
emboldened thus, and stimulated by her husband, John Bull, a surly old 
fellow, step-father to the lads, she attempted to take their money out of their 
pockets, without their consent. This for a season, broke the charm; and as 
the young eagle which sits tranquilly with half-closed eyes upon his lofty 
rock, until the hawk or the owl attempts to invade his eyry, then rushes 
like lightning on his foe,—so did these intrepid youths rush. And as the 
storm which ts cradled on their own Apalachian heights, drives far over the 
deep the big black clouds which the portentous northeaster brings heavily 
from the ocean, so were the myrmidons of this beldam and John Bull driven. 

Taught by experience, she changed her course. And although she knew 
her wardship was forever ended, yet she knew that there was a family feeling 
still remaining in the great plantation, so far as to keep alive a strong pre- 
dilection for the works of her handicrafts, which a revolution could not 
change. Skilful in expedients, when the strife was at an end, she made such 
a display from her storehouses of all that could strike the fancy, that she 
drew from her expatriated children their treasures more rapidly than she 
could have done by coercion, had they still remained under her wardship 
and tutelage. And while this new state of things remained, instead of being 
a loser, she was a gainer by the change. 

Artemus, weak and delicate as he was, was the only one of the bro- 
thers from whom she had any thing to fear. Could he be kept out of the 
way, she knew she could always easily manage the other two. She also 
knew, that when he arrived at the strength of manhood, he could and would 
do more to emancipate them, than all the prowess of Agricola, irresistible 
as it was in the late contest. Therefore, she and her servants so contrived 
matters, or so it somehow happened, that the other two brothers were wholly 
set against Artemus. ‘This quite discouraged the poor fellow, and almost 
broke his heart. He felt himself in that lamentable predicament spoken of 
in holy writ, when “a man’s foes shall be they of his own household:” and 
moreover, he was well convinced of that other well-recorded truth, that ‘‘a 
‘** house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Mercator was entirely in the interest of this old lady from the beginning ; 
because, in the first instance, he thus derived a greater profit in his depart- 
ment of the plantation, although it was rapidly and permanently draining 
the source from which it flowed: and Agricola, without thinking or know- 
ing much about it, was so far carried away by the pertinacious influence of 
Mercator, that he became entirely alienated from his younger brother, 
though sometimes inclined to relent in his favour, thinking that justice was 
not done him, and that all was not right. And as when one or more mem- 
bers of the human body become pampered and bloated, by obtaining an un- 
due proportion of the circulating fluids at the expense of some other mem- 
ber, which pines away and shrivels for the want of it, by which the whole 
body becomes at length affected with disease; so the elder brothers, as 
members of this aggregate body, by accidental causes and fortuitous events, 
obtained a temporary and inflated prosperity, each in his department, to the 
ntter subversion of the other. But the reaction has long since commenced, 
and the whole body politic is sinking in decay. 

Among the numerous inhabitants of this great plantation, of whom there 
are a great many engaged under one or other of these brothers, or in some 
way connected with their concerns, there are not a few who have discovered 
the true cause of this fearful decline; and as the only remedy, they have 
endeavoured, by their friendly counsel and advice, to prevail on Agricola 
and Mercator to assist and patronise their younger brother Artemus, whose 
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youth, timidity, and scanty resources, make it impossible for him, in the 
first instance, to maintain the office of his department, without their paternal 
aid and protection ; more especially, as the cunning old mother has her 
emissaries constantly on the watch, to destroy him. Several times already, 
when he has made a beginning on a little establishment of his own, with 
great promise of success, he has had his house burnt, or his stock destroyed, 
and he has been obliged to fly for his life. These emissaries are the canker 
worms which are destroying the plantation. They have become rich upon 
its ruins, and with a part of these very riches, they bribe the inhabitants of 
the plantation against the devoted Artemus, and make them large presents 
to enlist them as his enemies. ‘These aliens very well know, if Artemus 
succeeds, that the wealth which they have constantly drained from the plan- 
tation, will accumulate there, and enrich the inhabitants, whilst the annual 
tribute of the household to which they belong, will cease forever. There is 
nothing for which they are so anxious, as to keep the inhabitants of the 
plantation from understanding the true state of the case. For this purpose, 
they have often, in disguise, mingled with them in their councils, when met 
to deliberate on this much disputed subject, and have, by their sophistry 
and bold assertions, led sound, honest, and well meaning persons, to believe 
the greatest absurdities: such as, that when the inhabitants of the planta- 
tion purcnased to a greater amount than that to which they sold, running 
in debt for the excess, they were growing rich; and that as the dilapida- 
tions on the plantation increased, it was a proof that its improvements 
were advancing. ‘They have persuaded others, that Artemus was a worth- 
less, trifling fellow, of bad moral character, and that he ought to be sent 
into exile, for an hundred years to come at least. 

By such arguments and persuasions as these, many became quite exas- 
perated and outrageous, when others, who saw through all this, under deep 
concern for themselves and their fellows, endeavoured to persuade them to 
reject the insidious and fascinating boon of purple and fine linen, so con- 
stantly pressed upon them, as fraught with the evils of Pandora’s box—to 
assert their independence, and by standing forward to defend Artemus from 
those deadly enemies, and thus lend him their lawful aid and assistance, 
that his ingenuity and powers might be brought into full operation, as the 
third co-ordinate of the original estate ; for the want of which, it was then 
plainly to be seen, so many evils had, and so many more would, come upon 
them. And as the truth was, they endeavoured to show that the whole ex- 
ertions of the community, while that state of things continued, would be 
like the operations of a mutilated machine, from which one necessary and 
essential wheel had been taken away. Having no other answer to give to 
all this, they said, let us alone. 

When they were told that the increase of Artemus’s family, which would 
soon become large, when he was restored to his part af the inheritance, 
would produce a large additional number of consumers for Agricola’s sur- 
plus products, which Mercator could no longer dispose of, and that they 
would furnish the whole plantation with fabrics as fine, and colours as bright, 
as those by which they were then so much charmed; and that with them 
they might buy and sell, swap and exchange, borrow and lend, without 
sending to the other side of the great water to the old lady and her artifi- 
cers as they then did, while al] their silver and gold would be retained upon 
the plantation, instead of being sought out to the last particle, to be carried 
off as it then was, by these emissaries, to the great detriment and impove- 
rishment of the people, the answer was, “ we want cultivators, and not me- 
** chanics,” although the number of the former was then out of all propor- 
tion, and their productions far exceeding all demands. And this for 
the most part, was the language of men sound at bottom, and not knowingly 
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opposed to the true interest of the plantation. So dreadful are the effects of 

long seated error, and so unwilling are men to believe that benefits are 
ossible to which they have been unaccustomed. 

It therefore appeared as if the leading objects of Mercator and his fa- 
mily, were their own immediate interest. If they corresponded with the inte- 
rest of the plantation, it was well; but if they did not, (which was unfortu- 
nately too often the case,) it made no difference in their course of proceeding; 
and as they always received a premium out of the old dame’s tribute money, 
of which they were the chief collectors, there were none more anxious to 
maintain this connexion than they: of course there were none more decided 
enemies to Artemus and his family, except some of Agricola’s, who culti- 
vated the southern slope of the plantation, where cotton and tobacco grew. 
The hostility of these latter to Artemus was so great, that he never yet has 
dared to appear amongst them. They curse and swear whenever his name 
is mentioned in their hearing. They have declared, that they would not 
give him a drink of water, or a crust of bread to save his life: they have 
even threatened to kill him: they of course are also very willing to maintain 
that policy which has been so profitable to the mother and other aliens, and 
so adverse to the plantation. 

The wretched state of the plantation, sinking as it has been from year to 
year, from one point of depression to another, has alarmed the enemies of 
Artemus, as well as his friends. Many worthy and intelligent members of 
Mercator’s family, have lately been convinced of the dangerous tendency 
of the course which has been pursued; and from honest convictions, have 
become the friends of Artemus; so that the old lady, beginning to distrust 
the whole of them, has in a great degree taken the business out of their 
hands, and sent over her own servants and domestics to the plantation, to 
buy and sell, and make the collections for her, under the nose of Mercator, 
by which his inheritance is seriously invaded now, as well as that of Arte- 
mus; and she is making large progress towards ousting him every day: so 
that it appears that she will soon be possessed of two of the three co-ordi- 
nates of the estate. ‘This has caused much disturbance of late in the plan- 
tation. It is becoming more and more obvious every day, that all the evils 
with which those people are afflicted, were produced by the intrusion of 
strangers into that part of the inheritance originally settled upon Artemus. 

Meetings have frequently taken place amongst them, for the purpose of 
adopting the most effectual measures for putting Artemus into possession ; 
but before any thing could be done, the assembly was always broken up, 
by some one in the opposition, raising the signal cry of “ let us alone, let us 
alone.”? No ovprobrium can be incurred by any of the personages men- 
tioned in all the foregoing transactions. No violation of any moral obliga- 
tion, is to be charged to them; but the defect on the one hand, was the want 
of that wisdom which experience only teaches the attentive and observing ; 
and the advantage on the other, was the power and skill to profit by it. 
The feeling arguments of embarrassment and distress, are becoming more 
powerful every day, and one consolation, which the latter afford in some 
degree to counterbalance them, is the hope, that these must at last prevail 
upon the inhabitants, to restore the estate to that tenure, according to 
which it was first limited and created, to be effectual and prosperous: and 


upon that event, hangs the fate of many people in the fairest parts of the 
globe. 





(Subseribers are advised to preserve the numbers, to have them bound up.) 
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